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year-old Heber J. Grant. A defect of the Mormon system is that leadership is restricted to the very old; almost all presidents live to a great age indeed; there have been only a total of eight since 1830, and if Smith should die his successor would probably be George Richards, president of the council of the twelve apostles, who is eighty-two.
President Grant was, in his last years, old and tired. To this circumstance is often attributed the rise in power of J. Reuben Clark Jr., the present first counselor of the church. Mormon politics are today a kind of tussle between Clark, on the extreme right wing, and the liberals, and an important contemporary question is whether Clark's dominance will survive the new Smith administration.
Under Herbert Hoover, Clark was under secretary of state and ambassador to Mexico; in fact he was called into the first presidency of the church while ambassador. He stumped Utah against the League o{ Nations in 1919 and was an implacable isolationist. Once Brigham Young paid tribute to his vigorous grandfather (the Clarks are of old Utah stock), by saying "Toss his body in a river; it will float upstream." The same thing might well be said of Clark himself today.
He owes much of his church career to the fact that when he was a boy, Heber Grant'liked him. Then he became an extremely successful man of affairs; Grant admired strong -personalities who made a great show in the world, and came to rely on him more and more. But in those days the church had a powerful liberal wing, led by a counselor named Anthony W. Ivins; when the Republican party in Utah nominated Clark for senator, he was told by Ivins that, if he ran, he would have to resign as counselor of the church. Clark was in New York, and argued with Ivins by long distance phone. The position of the church was that, although the celebrated Reed Smoot had once been both an apostle and a senator, such a doubling of jobs was improper and unwise; it would be like a cardinal running for president. Clark, forced to choose between a senatorship and his position in the church, withdrew from the senatorial nomination though it had already been accepted on his behalf.
Clark's great days came in the period of Grant's senescence. Ivins died, and from 1934 to 1945 he practically ran the church singlehanded. Not since the days of Brigham Young have the Latter Day Saints known such vigorous rule, I heard it said, and as a consequence Clark became highly unpopular in some circles. An old dictum attributed to Joseph Smith says, "I teach correct principles; then let the church govern itself." The rank and file wanted more chance to govern than it got. On the other hand, one should note that Clark is an absolutely sincere and able man, who has given a generation of devoted service to the church; also, opposition to him comes, not so much from liberals within the church, but from liberals outside. Ife is disliked on political grounds, not religious.
A counterweight to Clark to some extent is the benign old second